'AFTER   ACHILLES'

expected, and each gratified expectation to the full.
But I thought Lord Rosebery's speech was the happiest
of all in its blending of wit, humour, apposite allusion,
and clear strong common-sense. Since that time I
have heard Lord Rosebery deliver many after-dinner
speeches, and I rank him amongst the most accom-
plished masters of that order of eloquence to whom it
has ever been my good fortune to listen. I rank him
with Charles Dickens, with the late Lord Granville,
with James Russell Lowell, and with Chauncey Depew,
and I do not know that I could say anything higher in
his praise.

Now, the art of after-dinner speaking is not one in
which it is given to all orators to succeed. Perhaps it
would not be unreasonable to say that a man who is a
really successful after-dinner speaker is seldom a great
political orator. Gladstone never showed to great ad-
vantage as an after-dinner speaker, nor did John Bright,
nor did Disraeli. But Lord Rosebery, as we all know,
has made speeches in the House of Lords and on the
political platform which have completely carried with
them audiences accustomed to hear some of the most
eloquent orators of the day. Then again, we all know
that Lord Rosebery has delivered addresses on great
ceremonial occasions, say on the unveiling of a statue
to Burke or the opening of a monument to Burns, which
might fairly be described as masterpieces of thought,
and culture, and eloquence. In fact, we have come to
expect so much from Lord Rosebery, when he under-
takes any public duty which involves the making of a
speech, that I wonder that we are not sometimes disap-
pointed, and yet I cannot remember any occasion when
we were disappointed. Lord Rosebery has in fact to
contend against the difficulty which stands in the way
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